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Dame Pertelote is drawn with even greater
skill. The impatience with which she listens
to Chauntecleer's account of his dream is just
what we should expect of a sensible, unim-
aginative, middle-class woman, whose own
nerves and digestion were in excellent order,
if her husband came to her with a long story
of a supernatural warning. Dreams, she
says, are the natural consequence of over-
eating; the best thing he can do is to take
some of the herbs she recommends, and when
he has pecked these up, " right as they growe "
and " ete hem in " he will find all his nervous-
ness and depression disappear. Chauntecleer
is furious at being treated with such scant
respect and proceeds to overwhelm her with
examples of dreams that have come true. His
wise wife, who knows when to hold her tongue,
makes no attempt to answer him back, but
Is evidently only too thankful when at last,
being convinced that he has established his
point, he suffers his attention to be distracted
and turns to the pleasanter business of love-
making. Pertelote is in fact typical of the
good wives of her class, as the Wife of Bath is
of the bad. She is no more a heroine than the
Wife of Bath is a villainess, but the one
studies her husband's comforts and thoroughly